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EPHRATA 

CLOISTER 


Unique  Medieval  Cloister 
of  the  Pious  and  Ascetic 
Seventh-Day  Baptists 


Administered  by 

PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL 
AND  MUSEUM  COMMISSION 


Ephrata  Cloister,  an  eighteenth- 
century  German  Protestant  monastic 
settlement  in  the  Pennsylvania  “Dutch” 
country  at  Ephrata,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  landmarks  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Trail  of  History. 


A visit  to  the  Cloister  reveals  a unique  and 
amazing  expression  of  the  religious  fervor  which 
was  an  outstanding  characteristic  of  early  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  unusual  character  of  this  community 
reminds  us  of  one  of  William  Penn’s  holiest  ex- 
periments in  his  “Holy  Experiment,”  religious 
toleration.  Because  of  Penn’s  ideas,  the  faithful 
of  many  churches  and  sects  sought  new  homes 
in  Penn’s  tolerant  colony. 

Ephrata,  founded  in  1732  by  Conrad  Beissel, 
a German  Pietist  mystic,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
of  the  numerous  religious  and  secular  communal 
societies  established  in  America.  Here  men  and 
women  sought  to  serve  God  in  medieval  fashion 
through  lives  of  austere  self-denial  and  pious 
simplicity. 

The  community’s  three  orders,  a brotherhood 
and  a sisterhood,  both  of  which  practiced  celibacy, 
and  a married  order  of  householders,  adhered  to 
a rigid  life  of  spiritual  purification.  In  addition 
to  rigorous  self-disciplines,  such  as  sleeping  on 
board  benches  and  wood  “pillows,”  the  celibate 
orders  engaged  in  farming,  fruit  growing,  basket 
making,  printing,  bookmaking,  carpentry,  paper 
making,  and  milling.  The  household  arts  and 
crafts  were  also  practiced  with  great  skill  and 
refinement.  Most  of  the  householders  were  farm- 
ers or  craftsmen  who  lived  nearby,  worshipped 
here,  and  supported  the  community’s  economy. 

In  the  beginning  Beissel’s  followers,  inspired 
by  his  leadership  and  preaching,  separated  from 
the  Dunkard  Church  (Church  of  the  Brethren) 
and  followed  Beissel  to  the  banks  of  Cocalico 
Creek,  where  the  community  eventually  was 
established. 


The  Saal  ( Chapel ) 


Germanic  in  culture,  the  Society,  between 
1735  and  1749,  constructed  its  log  and  stone 
buildings  as  its  people  remembered  them  in  their 
Rhenish  homeland.  Their  doorways  taught  hu- 
mility, and  their  utter  plainness  spoke  of  spiritual 
as  opposed  to  material  beauty. 

Ephrata  made  real  contributions  to  the  life 
and  culture  of  colonial  America.  Starting  in  1743, 
the  Cloister  press  produced  for  nearly  a century 
a steady  output  of  books,  broadsides,  and  tracts. 
Its  most  ambitious  work  was  the  translation  and 
publication  in  1748  of  the  1,200-page  Martyrs 
Mirror  for  the  Mennonites,  the  largest  book  print- 
ed in  colonial  America.  Ephrata’s  third  press, 


brought  here  in  1804,  is  still  operated  today. 

Excelling  in  the  calligraphic  art  of  Fraktur- 
schriften,  the  sisterhood  produced  many  magnifi- 
cent hand-illuminated  song  books  and  inscriptions, 
some  of  which  still  hang  in  the  chapel.  Beissel 
and  his  followers  wrote  many  hymns  exalting 
the  mystical  life.  To  sing  this  music,  strict  dietary 
rules  were  enjoined  to  purify  the  voice.  In  the 
1740’s  a school  was  opened,  and  later  an 
academy. 

The  Society  numbered  approximately  300 
persons  at  the  height  of  its  productivity  about 
1750. 


A Sister’s  Cell 


Almonry  and  Bake  House  (left)  and  Saal 


Charity,  always  a part  of  the  Cloister  way 
of  life,  was  nobly  demonstrated  during  the  Revo- 
lution when  some  500  wounded  soldiers  from  the 
Battle  of  Brandywine  were  brought  here  in  Sep- 
tember, 1777,  to  be  nursed  by  the  members.  The 
buildings  on  Mt.  Zion  (the  hill  to  the  west), 
which  served  as  a hospital,  had  to  be  burned 
following  their  occupation  to  arrest  the  spread 
of  camp  fever.  A monument  in  the  Mt.  Zion 
Cemetery  marks  the  graves  of  many  soldiers 
who  died  here. 

The  community  declined  after  the  Revolution 
due  to  a lack  of  leadership  and  to  the  changing 
complexion  of  American  society.  By  1800  the 
celibate  orders  were  practically  extinct,  and  in 
1814  the  remaining  householders  incorporated  the 
Seventh  Day  German  Baptist  Church,  which  con- 
tinued as  a congregation  using  the  buildings 
until  1934. 

The  surviving  buildings,  extensively  restored, 
include  the  Saal  (chapel),  Saron  (sisters’  house), 
Almonry  (alms  and  bake  house),  Beissel’s  log 
house,  a householders’  cabin,  three  cottages,  and 
the  1837  Academy.  Bethania  (brothers’  house), 
which  stood  nearby,  was  razed  around  1910. 


Daylight  Saving  Time:  8:30  A. M.  to  5:00  P.M. 

weekdays;  1:00  to  5:00  P.M.  Sunday. 

Winter:  9:00  A.M.  to  4:30  P.M.  weekdays; 
1:00  to  4:30  P.M.  Sunday. 

Hours  subject  to  change. 

Telephone:  Ephrata,  Code  717,  733-6600 


